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ABSTRACT 

This report concerns efforts of the Maryland State 
Department of Education to improve black-'vhite relations throughout 
the school system. It describes a special staff within the Department 
of Education whose concerns include institutes and worlcshops on human 
relations; recruitment^ hiring, and promotion; resolution of 
intergro.up problems; and evaluation of. courses, materials, and 
training programs. It also describes a Human Relations Council, 
established in May 1973, to promote self-respect and respect for 
others in students and encourage acceptance of different ethnic and 
racial groups. The bulk of the document consists of excerpts from 
taped interviews conducted by a private consultant for the Maryland 
Board of Education, in which students, teachers, parents, and 
administrators talked about their views of each other and offered 
suggestions on what could be done to improve race relations. The 
excerpts are short guotatious which reflect a raxige of "triews from 
hostility and fear to respect and trust, from optimism to pessimism. 
A questionnaire at the end of the document is intended to generate 
feedback on this way of presenting information on human relations. 
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School personnel and people in the community are discussing 
school human relations problems more freely today. These 
discussions are long overdue, for in the past we may have ignored 
the undercurrents of the learning atmosphere in our schools. 

While it is gratifying to know that this aspect of education is 
receiving more attention, we must remain aware of the complica- 
tions ahead. 

Frustrations may arise because human relations problems 
cannot be solved by a single plan. But human relations does not 
thrive on mass production. It needs an honest awareness of the 
nature of the problem:^, skills in listening and speaking, and an 
incentive to create new, practical solutions that really Work. And 
it needs each of these elements on a one-to-one level, 

The position of the Maryland State Department of Education 
is clear. We are concerned about the child in school — each of 
more than 900,000 young people in Maryland. The Department has 
chosen the role as active catalyst in the school human relations 
field. 

While we hope that this publication informs you of progress 
already being made in Maryland public schools, we also hope that 
it sharpens each reader's perspective, encouraging a more 
thoughtful education lor each individual — beginning with the self. 



•^James A. Sensenbaugh k 
State Superintendent of Schools 
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Human relations is a field of growing concern to the school. 
Educators realize that negative human behavior hf.s a detrimental 
effect on students, robbing them of opportunities to achieve their 
best. School communities marked by undertones of discontent or 
open conflict transfer the emphasis from learning and under- 
standing to disorder. 

The schools are especially no longer willing to ignore the 
problems of race relations. This phase of human interaction is an 
enigma, for the human element is at once its problem and its 
solution. Because this field is tied so closely to each individual's 
beliefs, feelings, ethics, commitments, and experiences, it eludes 
concrete definition and prescription. Human relations is an 
intangible field that requires special techniques to foster under- 
standing and to assure acceptable behavior within the school and 
its community. 
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The Maryland State Department of Education and many local 
school systems have^begun to deal with hum-'n relations problems 
in the schools. In an effort to improve conditions, some systems 
have hired specialists, held workshops, established trouble- 
shooting committees, appointed special advisory councils, and 
drafted policy statements and plans of action. 

A biracial staff at the State level offers professional assistance 
to Maryland educational groups in both technical and human 
areas. Among this State Department of Education staff's immediate 
concerns are institutes and workshops; recruitment, hiring, and 
promotional policies; the reduction and resolution of intergroup 
problems and confrontations; and the evaluation of courses, 
instructional materials, and training programs. The present staff 
also established the foundation for the appointment of a State 
Adv isory Council in Human Relations and is organizing local 
coordinating councils and school conflict teams. 

The Human Relations Advisory Council of the Maryland 
State Department of Education was established in May of 1973, 
The Council's specific objectives will be related to the implementa- 
tion of priority concerns of the Maryland State Board of Education 
as set forth in the Action Plan of the Maryland State Department 
of Education, 1972: 

To ensure that each student completing his elementary- 
secondary school program demonstrates respect for self and 
the rights of others. 

By 1977, all students will have increased knowledge and 
increased acceptance of and respect for people who are of 
different ethnic or racial background. 

The Council will also encourage and advise on the development 
and implementation of human relations programs, provide liaison 
between the State Department of Education and other agencies 
concerned with intergroup problems, provide an information 
service on human relations programs, help to interpret human 
relations programs in education, and advise on the c^^^ganizing of 
human relations coordinating councils in each of the 24 local 
school systems. 

Workshops in human relations were conducted in Carroll, 
Dorchester, Harford, Howard, Montgomery, Prince George's, 
Somerset, and Queen Anne's counties during the summer of 1972, 
A nunkber of counties also conducted workshops during the 
summer of 1973. Participants credit these workshops with helping 
them to understand themselves and their students, for increasing 
their knowledge of the psychological and sociological aspects of 
the field, and for encouraging them to structure human relations 
activities into their schools and classrooms. 

Each workshop was structured to meet the apparent needs of 
a local school system. Consultants visiting a cross-section of ail 
workshops recorded a variety of workshop goals that gave the 
sessions viable objectives: 

• to develop an understanding of the meaning of human relations 
in both its broad and narrow connotations 

• to examine the psychological and sociological causes and roots 
of problems between people and groups of people, particularly 
in a school setting 

• to develop an increased knowledge and an increased acceptance? 
and respect for people who are of different ethnic or social 
backgrounds 

• to demonstrate that interpersonal relationships are of extrem(j 
importance to a formal organization, especially a public school 



• to help teachers see their role as one who does not merely 
display an attitude of expertise within a chosen academic field, 
but also reflects a basic and genuine concern with persons 

• to identify and clarify one's own value system as it relates to 
his rights 

• to test the meaning of one's values with others 

• to explore the predicament of the minority group if basic rights 
are denied by the majority 

• to explore some subtle and not so subtle ways rights are 
frequently denied the individual — the minority group in the 
larger society 

• to explore human rights implications of stereotyping, segrega- 
tion, grouping, racism 

• to explore the nature of institutionahzed racism and how it 
adversely affects minority and individual rights 

• to explore student rights within the school system 

• to increase teacher acceptance of all children 

• to develop a better understanding and acceptance of black 
culture by white teachers 

• to decrease the self-imposed segregation among teachers during 
faculty meetings, inservice sessions, etc, 

• to develop a new consciousness of the race problem 

• to develop new attitudes, behavior, and procedures in relation- 
ship to the problem 

• to develop motivation and skills to act against the race problem, 
and for positive objectives, tasks» and strategies of human 
relations. 

The procedures utilized by the workshops reflected a recog- 
nized need for individually prescribed methods to deal with the 
needs of a community. Some areas simply reUed upon textbooks 
and class discussions. Others wove in films, panel discussions, 
and lectures. Workshops that were the most active used a variety 
of techniques such as role-playing, small group work sessions, 
sociodrama, open sharing of feelings and attitudes, and group 
development of positive plans of action. 

In addition to the county workshops, Towson State College 
and the National Conference of Christians and Jews cosponsored 
a "Human Relations Institute on Intergroup Education." The 
course allowed students to examine and evaluate human relations 
problems especially relative to metropolitan Baltimore. 

Such tangible steps toward progress must now be bolstered 
by evidence of a deeper understanding of the need for thoughtful 
changes. 
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Although Maryland has taken some effective first steps toward 
improving human relations in the schools, the basic issues 
themselves persist. Individuals express a willingness to solve the 
human relations problems but admit that they frequently are not 
aware of the point of view of the "other side." Both sides are 
often guilty of creating their own impression of the nature of the 
problem without taking the time to listen objectively for honest 
insight. 

The human relations staff of the Maryland State Department 
of Education employed a consultant to visit some human relations 
projects and to interview randomly students, parents, teachers, 
and administrators in Maryland, Each anonymous intervieiv was 
taped and later reviewed for dialogue that offered insight into the 
nature orthe issues that become human relations problems. 

The following account of problems is not a fictitious list spun 
by specialists in the field. It is not the point of view of a single 
writer. Rather it is the compilation of voices presenting a complex 
human dilemma. And it is an approach to understanding. 



j VW havt looked without seeing. 

^ We have heard without Ustening. 

We have ignored some problcnis, 
i hoping they would go away. 



Students React to Race 

The racial situation is rough. 
I don't think there'll be an 
end in my time. There'll be a 
change, but no end. 



What's causing the problems? 

They're just thinking black. 

Thinking black blocks out 
everything. . . , They try to be 
so bad! ^ 



Black kids aren't hostile 
against us. Just against the 
generations before. 



Association does not always 
bring assimilation. ... If you 
can take the time to be inde- 
pendent and think for your- 
self, it doesn't really matter. 



I always listen and say, "If it 
were coming from a black per- 
son, would I accept the 
same?" ... If I feel that it is 
pointed racially, I just get un- 
hinged. Ml 



Everybody wants to talk. But 
nobody has time to listen. 



I believe some of the white 
kids want to be friendly, but 
they're scared what their 
white friends might say. That's 
the whole problem. Or a black 
kid might fear what their black 
friends might say. So they 
keep to themselves. -3 



Students React to 
Social Incidents 

In some cases they start fights 
'cause they feel if tlicy fi^ht 
uiul heat scmiehoily this p: ts 
thurn iij) hi^qh. ... 1 bt^it you. 
'I'iiat makes imi kint;. Most 
fit^hls iu'O starteil by simple 
(lisn<{nMMiienl. 



TIu' [)!n(:ks UA\ iis, "VViicn von 
y>'rc iji; coiiiiiij: down llic ii.ill. 
move to one side." i know a 



guy who does. I don't see no 
sense to it. Li 



Interracial dating isn't really 
common yet. But it will prob- 
ably be in the next generation. 
Just look how much less 
prejudiced we are than our 
parents. :;j 



When our Black Afro Club 
held a dance, only about four 
white couples showed up. We 
put our money in their pockets 
for their clubs, but they don't. 
We really were upset about 
'that. • 



Students React to 
Classroom Incidents 

When we discuss racial issues 
in history class, it's pretty 
good. Both sides are honest, 
and it stays in the classroom. 
It doesn't go out into fights or 
wind up with people calling 
each other "racist." 



I don't know whether the 
schools mean to do this, but 
hke in a class they have thirty 
whites an-i two blacks; and 
the blacks say, "They're try- 
ing to keep us away from each 
other so there won't be no 
trouble." n 



We have these movies in class 
about slaves, and the blacks 
don't like it, so they get up 
and walk out — . They don't 
like to be talked about. Maybe 
they think we're making fun 
of them. 



When I went to junior high, 
the black kids used to be 
cluiet. Now they say what lliey 
feel. 'i1ien, they let llu; whites 
take over; jind you knew it 

wasn't ready that way while 

superiority—. . . . N(jvv they're* 
putting us in our plactj. 
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Students React to Teachers 

A lot of white teachers don't 
like blacks. And black teach- 
ers don't like white students. 
And teachers don't like each 
other — black and white. □ 



I look at my white teachers as 
people until they prove other- 
wise. ■ 



Last year the school adminis- 
trators said they were going to 
do something about our cheer- 
leader problem, but this year 
we don't see any changes. ^ 



Black students say, "We're 
going to do what we want to 
do." The teachers say, "You're 
not going to. You'll leave 
school before you do." A lot 
of them just leave. □ 



The young teachers and ti e 
students will get along very 
well because their situations 
are more closely related. . . . 
Older teachers get along only 
if they can bridge the gap. ^ 



She couldn't teach black 
studies. She's not black her- 
self. . . . We didn't study any- 
thing really. You can't go by 
a book which a white man 
wrote hisself. B 
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students React to the 
Community-'at-Large 

My parents don't care that I 
have black friends. ... But a 
lot of other kids' parents get 
disgusted. □ 



My parents say. "You've got 
to go to school with them, and 
you're going to have to live 
with them. Don't do what they 
tell you. If you do, you don't 
know what would happen. 
The whites should have it 
their way and the blacks, their 
way." , 



In our rural community, they 
don't want to see the blacks 
get anywhere. They want us 
to stay hke it is. . . . They 
give you snotty looks. . . 
They stare at you. ... I can 
feel it. It's not like in the 
city. ■ 



A colored family moved into 
our town. The adults told 
them they'd better leave or 
they'd burn their house down. 
And the colored people were 
nice about it. They said, "Why 
don't you want our kind of 
people?". . . . And they 
moved. □ 



A new policy of a college to 
actively seek blacks annoys 
me. . . . They need me so they 
can look good. a 
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Parents React to Teachers 

Parents figure that because of 
tenure they can't fight city 
hall. No matter how much a 
teacher is wrong .or how little 
he teaches — you've had it. And 
even if you succeed in getting 
the teacher out of that .school, 
they're only stuck in another 
school where somebody else's 
children are suffering. 



There is definitely no under- 
standing between the blacks 
and whites. . . . It's all in get- 
ting to know people. I think 
it's just this set rule that we 
blacks are the type of people 
who can't be trusted. And the 
teachers, naturally, are fright- 
ened of them. 



The younger teachers are 
better fit. They are morally 
honest and face the problems 
as they are. The other genera- 
tion didn't have that. 



Tve never had good luck talk- 
ing with teachers about prob- 
lems. ... I raise my voice and 
they get upset anJ everyone's 
on the defensive. . . . They're 
constantly making excuses. G 



I don't know — but I could 
almost say — that even on the 
faculty, those few black teach- 
ers Have never been asked 
into the homes of the white 
people to eat dinner or to come 
as a foursome or some- 
thing. ■ 



Most teachers go out of their 
way to help children — and 
some too far. They give a one- 
to-one teaching ratio at times 
which is not teaching the child 
responsibility, and they gloss 
over your child's deficien- 
cies. □ 



T(?nchcrs have to start acce[)t- 
in<; hlame. If you're a workin.c^ 
man and don't produce, you 
get fired. . . Teachers must 
accept responsibility. 



Parents React to 
Administrators 

Doesn't anyone care anymore? 
What about kids? 



Tn so many areas, parents 
want to get involved but don t 
know how. . . . They're afraid 
of being turned off ... of beino 
made to feel inferior. 



The child who causes trouble 
needs the help. He shouldn't 
be thrown around from school 
to school. He needs a coun- 
selor—a social worker. . . . 
The ratio between counselor 
and students is horrible. 



Black parents don't feel com- 
fortable in what used to be the 
all-white school. . . . They 
don't feel welcome. . . . Par- 
ents that used to be very 
active in the black schools 
never go to the mixed one. . 



There should be a better racial 
balance in special education 
classes — or maybe a central 
location where they all could 
be bussed. . . . It's enough for 
a child to contend with a 
handicap — but if there's a 
racial problem, too, that only 
adds to their handicap. □ 



In our neighborhood, all the 
whites are running. Our 
schools have become 80 to 85 
percent black. We are tryinq 
hard to stay, but the schools 
are making it very difTicult. . . . 
They say they want me, and 
they say they want me In siny, 
and they say it's terrii)le vviien 
ev(?ryone runs— Init whnt are 
they d()in,q lo k('ep me licir? 
Wh.nt \m\ tiu'v doina for niv 
chihl? 
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They're nice lo me. They've 
got to have their "token 

black." But when a group of 
us comes, it's different! ^ 



The l^lack man has been 
bussed all of his life lo go lo 
school, . . . This was no big 
issue. As long as he was being 
bussed, nothing was said 
about it. . . . The white high 
school was four blocks from 
me, but I had to go six miles 
to a black high school. It was 
all right. ■ 



Parents React to 
Other Parents 

You can see why children are 
turning off their parents. Par- 
ents tell them one thing and 
do another. . , . They say, in 
school get along with them, 
but don't bring Ihem home and 
don't associate with them in 
the neighborhood. 3 



Parents are afraid for their 
children's safety. I keep mine 
home from events or make 
sure I'm working there in 
some capacity. □ 



My children have grown up 
with terror in the schools. 
They don't know any differ- 
ent. □ 



Parents would much rather 
talk around their own little 
circle and hash out the prob- 
lem and thinl^^they've got it 
solved — and then forget about 
it — and just keep complaining 
the whole year. 



Parents must get more in- 
volved and work with their 
childron. Parents believe what 
their children tell them be- 
cause they do not want to find 
out any other way. 



The blacks we know want the 
same things for their children 
that we want. And they are 
just as uncomfortable with 
the problem. D 



Maybe black parents in a 
rural area think they're not 
educated enough to feel that 
they can express themselves 
adequately. But often I am the 
only black woman, or we're 
the only black parents, that 
attend school events. The first 
time I went, they were sur- 
prised to see me; but they got 
over it. a 



Blacks know that to go back 
to districts is stepping back- 
wards. And they don't intend 
to move an inch backwards — 
at the expense of their own 
people. □ 



Parents React to 
Young People 

If a black boy is interested in 
a white girl on a very friendly 
basis, the black girl doesn't 
like it and thinks, "What's 
wrong with me? Why is he 
looking at her?" So she hates 
her for that reason. But she 
hated her from yesterday be- 
cause of the social standards, 
the clothes, and because this 
girl has had every advantage. 
So not only does she hate her 
once; she hates her twice. . . . 
It is very bad. T. 



When you get down to the 
ones who don't care about 
school, this is where your 
racial problem comes in. 1 



Wn'ro not goinj» to have a 
Drohlnm in anolluM' yo.ixr or so, 
l)c»t:aii;;r ,i.s .soon ur. Ihe (u)tM'(M' 
l)i.irk kills an* of iv'y, Ihcy'l! 
drop out. 



The black students are as 
frightened as the white teach- 
ers are; . . . This is why they 
hang in groups and won't let 
go, . . , I've known some fine 
kids who try to act tough from 
fear, G 



Black students feel annoyed 
when remedial attention is 
given to them. ... But if it is 
not given, they will never 
catch up. O 



My son is called an Uncle 
Tom, a cream puff, by his 
black friends. . . . Actually, 
my son couldn't get along with 
his own race. He is more pop- 
ular with whites. 



I believe my daughter is preju- 
diced, . . . She would never 
come out and say it because 
she knows I would not ap- 
prove. , . . If she had to make 
a preference, it would be 
black over white. > 



At school the guns come out, 
and the hitting comes out, and 
the stealing comes out. But no- 
body sees anything. ] 



Black girls don't go to dances. 
They don't have anyone to 
dance with. ^ 



White children in the school 
will help me or share confi- 
dences with me because I am 
a teacher's aide. And those 
same children will see me on 
the street and will be afraid 
to speak. They will look at me 
as if to say, "Please don't say 
anything to me because of my 
parents, . . You could see 
the fear registering in their 
eyes. This would hurt me so 
much. 
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I was a victim of pro'juclico in 
an nil-black school. I was tho 
first black complcxioncc! child 
tliat th(jy could ninidniher that 
had cv(.»r roccivcd a scholar- 
;,hi|), Wh(in I earned it, some 
of the suppliers in the area 
went to the principal and told 
hiin to give it to a lighter 
skinned child. And he called 
my mother and told her that 
I earned it and that I was go- 
ing to get it. . . . But they cut 
it off. They took it from me. - 



Counselors don't counsel our 
black children toward college 
— just toward general educa- 
tions. 



I can't speak too much about 
it. Tve heard indirectly reports 
of things. . . . My own child 
has no prejudices. We don't 
either, except what's fair for 
one is fair for the other. You 
shouldn't bend over back- 
wards to have reverse discrim- 
ination. ^ □ 



Parents React to the 
Community-at-Large 

There has to be some prog- 
ress, flut it's at such a slow 
pace you don't seo it. 



When you hear a white man 
say, "I know black people," 
he doesn't. Nobody has ever 
been in his position. When 
somebody says, ''I know how 
you feel," I look. I wonder, 
because I know they don't 
know what they're talking 
about. . . . They try to find 
out, but deep down inside you 
don't know. 



Whites will socialize with you 
in outer areas; sometimes 
they'll carry you into their 
homes; but are they willing 
to take you out anywhere on 
a one-to-one basis in an all- 
white area and be chummy 
with you? u 



The hillbillies moved out of 
the low economic areas a lot 
faster than the blacks are do- 
ing. But they had their color 
going for them. They could 
assimilate. 

Most of my neighbors are 
middle-aged or older, and 
they just cannot understand 
the militancy — In fact, they 
have difficulty relating to 
black teenagers in the com- 
munity. ^ 



I don't think things would 
have gotten on as well as they 
have if we had not had the 
riots and the confrontations, 
. . . It took that. And maybe 
now we're sliding back again. 
. . . I have to he honest enough 
to admit what improvement 
we have wouldn't have hnj)- 
pened without them. 



One or 'two generations isn't 
really a long time when you 
measure it against eternity. . , , 
Bat it's a long time when you 
only have one of them to live 
yourself. 



The school is not entirely to 
blame for this probleni. It's 
in the community, the home, 
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Teachers React to Students 



The while kids don't call them 
"niggers" in the halls, but by 
ignoring them they give un- 
spoken abuse. □ 



The white students don't 
really understand the blacks. 
And they don't care enough 
to. They have no reason to 
now. They're happy in their 
own worlds. . . . They have 
no reason to try to make an 
effort to understand them. 



One boy said, **When I was 
growing up I wasn't supposed 
to play with 'those niggers' at 
all. But now I call them 
'blacks' and I have some black 
friends. And hopefully, maybe 
my kids won't know the dif- 
ference." 



■A lot of student reactions are 
gut reactions. □ 



Usually the blacks who are 
more academically able are 
the ones who have white 
friends. LI. 



I wonder where the black 
girls fit into the picture. Do 
they resent the white girls? . . . 
I see this backfiring if the 
white girls keep socializing 
with the black boys. Where 
does this leave the black girl? 
To begin with, she's a minor- 
ity in the school, but now she 
turns out to be a minority 
within the females. . . . The 
future human relations prob- 
lems will be with the black 
girl. n 



The athletes have racially- 
mixed friendships — ^but few 
others do. 11 



You can't treat students all 
equally. You troal them ac- 
cording to what their needs 
are. 



Black children hnve a very 
poor self-concept. Placing 
black teachers in their elemen- 
tary schools would help. □ 



You have instiinces in classes 
where black kid.s are worked 
around. For instance, black 
kids were used only now and 
again in areas where cash 
registers were used — or in 
other responsible areas in the 
class. 23 



We discuss the civil rights 
movement, and many of our 
black children are surprised 
* to learn about the Jim Crow 
laws. It was not part of their 
lives. O 



The instructional needs of the 
black child in our community 
are not being met. The black 
child is of a subculture or dif- 
ferent culture. . . . His needs 
are different and there is 
nothing in our structure that 
accounts for this— that ac- 
commodates this. □ 



Black studies as a course is a 
Band-Aid. J 



What was once the middle 
class black is feeling the influx 
of a different type of be- 
havior — ghetto behavior. . . . 
You're not ready to accept 
some of the language that's 
part of their hves. ... I don't 
know what the effect will be 
on the other children. ^ 



Our black students in our 
mixed school wanted to form 
a black student union, but the 
administration wouldn't let 
them. a 



If I'd lived under the circum- 
stances that some of these 
children live under, I'd be 
militant, too! '^i 



Teachers React to 
Other Teachers 

Covert prejt ice does exist 
among our faculty. It doesn't 
bother me; it concerns me. . . . 
If it's to that leveK how can 
you perpetuate anything good 
to students? 



I admit that I can say and do 
more things to black students 
than white teachers could. ^ 



It would be rare for a black 
teacher to be accused of treat- 
ing white students unfairly. 
The opposite situation isn't 
rare. 



We have a black teacher who 
has constantly and continually 
insisted on rabble-rousing 
and encouraging black stu- 
dents or converting black 
students to the "hate whitey" 
attitudes. This is sad because 
the black students come to 
white teachers and discuss the 
situation and what is going 
on. □ 



White teachers have trouble 
relating to blacks. They have 
to live through similar circum- 
stances. Courses in sensitivity 
won't really help. 



Though the white teachers 
seem friendly and are never 
hostile, I often sense a cool- 
ness, a distance, almost a fear 
toward me. I'm not imagining 
it. ia 



When a white teacher has 
black friends, the reactions 
are in undertones. They are 
talked about by other teachers 
and students. . . . It's just not 
done — at least in that particu- 
lar area where ethnic groups 
feel threatened by blacks. 



When I was hc\\t<: interviewed 
for my joh, tluj principal asked 
me point hl.mk ''Do yoii think 
yon cnn .iict along in u while 
sitnnlionV" 



Every black teacher that I've 
talked to who was fioin^ to 
teach in a predominantly white 
.school had assumed that all 
the students were goini» lo 
be average or above. . . . 



I am thoroughly convinced 
that colleges cannot prepare 
teachers. 



Teachers React to 
Administration 

In our school, the attitude is, 
"Put your head in the sand." 
We haven't Iiad any flareups 
and we're one of the luckiest 
schools. ... We feel that as 
long as the blacks are quiet 
and aren't causing any prob- 
lems, that there isn't any 
problem. 



Things get to the point where 
mandatory situations occur, 
and this is wrong. I don't 
think anything should be done 
by being handed a mandate. 
. . . Or you're backed into a 
corner where you've got to do 
something or you can't come 
out of the corner otherwise. 
This is definitely wrong. 



Without observing teachers in 
the classroom, principals have 
no way of evaluating their 
attitudes. . . . They don't ob- 
serve enough. 



The ones filled with double 
talk are not teachers but mem- 
bers of the board of educa- 
tion. . . . They try to pacify 
both sides. . . . They try to 
cover up problems. . . . They 
try to minimize. . . . They try 
to be too polite. 
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Teachers React to the 
Community-at-Large 

Parents feel iKat school is out- 
side their province. That they 
have no business being in the 
school It should be the 
school's job to go out and say, 
"It's your right and we'd like 
you to be involved." But it's 
easier to go along without 
them. □ 



I don't think the white com- 
munity is willing to accept in- 
tegration without assimila- 
tion. □ 



There is no real communica- 
tion between the black and 
white communities. I don't 
think we can come up with 
an educational institution that 
is not racist until we first elim- 
inate the racism in the com- 
munity. . . . The school sys- 
tem does reflect the com- 
munity. □ 



We always have our little 
committees, and our little 
commissions, and our task 
forces; and they have a ten- 
dency to sit in a sort of ivory 
tower telhng other people 
what they should do. Very 
few of them actually commit 
themselves to the actual do- 
ing. □ 



The human relations commit- 
tees have been — for the most 
part — a token, "Let's get to- 
gether for coffee and talk 
about racism," sort of thing. . . 



I don't believe things are get- 
ting better. . . . It's a time- 
marking situation. . . . Every 
year there's a new group of 
people on the county human 
relations committee. You have 
no continuity. You start from 
point zero every September. 'J 



In our system, I honestly feel 
that blacks had a better, more 
well-rounded education when 
schools were segregated. . . . 
The minority children are 
now left out in :;chool social 
events. . . . Social develop- 
ment has a lot to do with 
education. B 



riany all-black schools ex- 
perience the same kinds of 
problems that mixed schools 
call 'racial." In all-black 
schools, it's called 
economic.** 



socio- 



It's something that the in- 
dividual builds within him- 
self. . . . Patterns are set by 
secondary school age. . . . 
Attitude changes must be 
begun in the earliest grades. 



In too many instances, people 
don't want to be different. . . . 
Some blacks will never trust 
a white person. . . . Why do 
some whites look upon blacks 
as inferior when they know 
darned well it doesn't hold 
true? 
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Administrators React 
to Students 

Terms are thrust at teachers 
where it will be heard. It's 
not just a slip of the tongue, 
but deliberate slander. . . , 
We've begun to hear, 'This 
white school. That white 
teacher." r 



A black student has told us, 
**Well, we went to a soul 
school, and they told us to 
come up here and raise as 
much hell as we could," An- 
other student said she had 
gone to a soul school to help 
improve her reading, "But all 
I learned there was to hate 
the whites." 



Maybe there is something 
subtle in the white student's 
behavior that may precipitate 
the attack from a black stu- 
dent, □ 



Teachers are concerned about 
the segregationist behavior of 
black children. ... If a teacher 
does not make an effort to 
have a formal seating plan, 
the black children seat them- 
selves in a separate corner of 
the room. ... Of course, a lot 
of blacks want to preserve 
their identity. □ 



Students in one school call 
the reading program discrim- 
inatory because it has a black 
teacher and many black stu- 
dents, making it look like all 
blacks are low achievers.. [ ] 



One of the problems in bi- 
racially mixed groups is that 
you have so few blacks or so 
few whites that the few left 
experience quite a bit of diffi- 
culty. ... If it's a whito chilli, 
the black children don't lak(^ 
time to understand. 



Last year our greatest pr ,b- 
lem was with a gang of hard- 
core blacks. . . . These were 
the ones who were constantly 
roaming the halls, and this has 
been a black pattern. . , , Wo 
sensed that there was some- 
thing fairly insidious in (his 
group, and there was nobody 
on our staff who could help, 
A black psychologist agreed 
to come, ... He said they had 
to be dispersed. . , , All we 
knew was we had a prob- 
lem. 



Our black studies program is 
an elective only. As such, it is 
a segregated program. 



The fighting and the aggres- 
siveness, the foul language, 
not only among peers but two 
teachers in the classrooms— 
these are the things that the 
middle class student, parent, 
and teacher find it hard to 
accept. . . . They say, "Do we 
lower our standards?" 



Things are at a boiling point in 
the high schools. But the real 
problems are in the elemen- 
tary school. This is where 
things are beginning. And 
many of them began long be- 
fore that— before the child 
came to school. '2. 



Administrators React 
to Teachers 

Some of our black teachers 
say that some white teachers 
take behaviors from black 
students that they should not 
take. And they think the white 
teach(^rs are afraid to have an 
encounter with a black stu- 
dent. 

I am fully convinced that skin 
color does not make com- 
mitted teachers consigned lo 
our children. I have seen black 
teachers of black children not 
commiltod. I have sonn \vhil(» 
tenchers of white chiltlrcn no! 
comnultctl. 
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A liberal teacher often has to 
go underground. U 



Many of the black people that 
we have in education are not 
representative of the black 
community or black students. 
They're caught up in this 
thing and don't know where 
they're going cither. They 
don't know whether they 
should have black pride or act 
as a black white man or what. 
They're under a lot of strain 
that way — a lot of pressure. 



We have one male black fac- 
ulty member; but he himself 
is so inflexible. He rejected 
the behavior of black militant 
students so much so that we 
could not think of him as be- 
ing a person who could talk 
to these kids. J 



So many things are done 
falsely that there is a feeling 
among people in education 
that blacks are being put into 
positions of decision making 
simply because they are black, 
not for what they can offer as 
a person, but as a black per- 
son. □ 



One dimension of the problem 
has nothing to do with race. 
It has to do with the changing 
relationships between adults 
and children, more informal- 
ity, the breakdown of tradi- 
tional student behavior pat- 
terns, and the breakdown of 
efforts by teachers to main- 
tain strict discipline. □ 



Administrators React 
to Administration 

A county gets a name as not 
being kind to black educators. 
So black teachers bypass 
them. 

By sojne of the actions of our 
board of education it looks as 
if what they're trying to do is, 
"Let's satisfy them" ; but 
they're not dealing with the 
issue of, "How do they 
feel?" U 

The board of education may 
be sensitive but it does not 
appear to be so. They appear 
only to be sensitive to meet- 
ing demands rather than really 
examining what racism is. . . . 
Without pressure would they 
act? . . . Do they really want 
to solve the problem or just 
quiet it down? 



They've promoted me. But I 
guess it was under pressure, '^^i 



Our board of education is 
working on a policy statement 
guaranteeing specific rights to 
the blacks. It will be some- 
thing they can trust, though 
they won't trust its imple- 
mentation. □ 



Personnel has had an awful 
lot to do with it because they 
were recruiting from all-white 
schools and saying there 
weren't any qualified black 
teachers around. □ 



A principal can look very 
good in so many other areas 
that no one notices him in 
human relations. . . . These 
principals look upon human 
relations as just another task 
the board has asked them to 
do, and they give il just that 
much attention. They'll look 
good. They won't look bad. I 
know. 



Administrators React to 
the Community-at-Large 

We have white families pull- 
ing their children out of our 
school after they have seen 
the black population ever- 
increasing. ... A black teach- 
er said, "These children are 
bringing their ghetto behavior 
into the school." 



I get this kind of reaction from 
basically good, decent people: 
"Why all this attention to this 
segment of the community?" 
They're just beginning to get 
into this thing a little bit. 



It was as though the parent 
sat hexe in his chair and talked 
and the son sat there in his 
chair and talked, and they 
didn't hear each other. 



Schools cannot be made the 
whipping boy for being unable 
to do what society must do, 
because schools are nothing 
but small parts of this par- 
ticular society. 
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Despite everything I can do, 
I am a white racist It is what 
the black activist says of me, 
and I accept it.. I am now 
labelled a white liberal and 
like most white libfirals, I take 
offense at what blacks sud- 
denly say about me, "You've 
outlived your usefulness." 
And my initial reaction was, 
"You're going to get the white 
liberals mad, and they've done 
a lot for you," But the prob- 
lem that the black activist 
feels about the white liberal 
is that the white liberal has 
always done the wrong thing; 
has had good intentions; has 
always felt guilty about the 
plight of blacks; but has 
always wanted to make the 
determination of what should 
be done for the blacks, and 
not let black people work out 
their own problems. . . . 



If white people are made to 
feel guilty, what results could 
we expect? It couldn't be de- 
sirable. A guilt complex will 
not lead to open-mindcdness, 
to flexibility, cooperation, un- 
derstanding, or peace. r2 



The greatest mistake the black 
community made was the riots 
of around 1966-67. Whatever 
we gained, we lost 200-fold. U 

We're having not only the 
problems of inner city be- 
havior being brought to the 
middle class suburban school, 
but we also are feeling the 
effects of the "redneck" 
group who have indoctrinated 
their kids to anticipate an 
altercation with a black. . , . 
White parents are threatening 
to deal with black students 
involved in racial incidents in 
their own way. . . . White 
students have been ordered 
by their parents to tele- 
phone home as soon as racial 
incidents occur. Parents ar- 
rive immediately, precipitating 
worse incidents. i j 



1 don't approve of bussing for 
bussini^'s sake. . . . But there 
niiuU ho a way to nchieve in- 
tnt'rnliou as early as pro- 



i \}fy\j\j 

The publication returns to the voices of the people for some 
directions for change. Some of the following suggestions involve 
simply the commitment of an individual; others would necessitate 
complicated implementation. Some ideas are viable; others might 
multiply the problem. Some directions are already being tried; 
others recreate the impossible dream. We include as many ideas 
as possible — toward understanding. 
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The link between the com- 
munity and the school has got 
to be the students. -I 



Stop and forget color once in 
awhile. U 



If the black kids would just 
act like they didn't think we 
hated them, maybe we 
wouldn't be scared to make 
friends with them. 



Teachers have to stop giving 
in to black kids' demands. 
Black kids get away with too 
much. White kids are treated 
unfairly. 



A black teacher going into a 
white school must understand 
he is up against stereotypes. 
And he must prove the stereo- 
types right or wrong. 



We kids would change faster 
if our parents allowed us to. 
It's the parents who need edu- 
cation in race. 



I don't really see black-white 
problems in our school. When 
you're busy doing stuff to- 
gether — things that everyone 
enjoys — then you forget about 
color. □ 



I just tell my white friends, 
"[name of black student] is my 
friend, and if his color bothers 
you, then you and I don't 
share enough values to make 
us friends." That usually 
makes them ashamed. 
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I fight with my mind. If yon 
fight them inside, you don't 
have to beat them outside. 



When teachers get ready to 
come into an educational sit- 
uation they must realize (hat 
they are not there for just onr: 
subject. They need to tnlk 
about their subject and life 
and things that revolve around 
that subject. 



If teachers and principals 
would deal with racial inci- 
dents squarely instead of pre- 
tending they don't exist, both 
sides would know where we 
stand. The administration is 
never consistent. 



The adults are hypocrites. 
They preach love and brother- 
hood and understanding. And 
tKey don't live it. Why don't 
you educators work on them 
first? 



They ought to let the. kids fight 
it out. If they go to the prin- 
cipal's office, the black one 
automatically gets in the most 
trouble. . . . 



f tell my white friends, "Don't 
get so uptight. Don't look for 
trouble. Maybe the coloreds 
are OK guys." 



I think there's something you 
can learn from the classroom. 
We don't fight in there; we 
have to listen in there; we talk 
together in there. Isn't that the 
natural place to start solving 
the problem? 



I would tell teachers, "You're 
in a position now vviinn' 
youn.i,' people l^^a nn,i,'ry ho- 
causo they're more avvarr: of 
what has been rlnno io them. 
. . . Prove to sludonLs (lint you 
can unddrstniul holli sides. . . . 
Whito l('n(:h(M's vvIhj Iiium? pot 

.^<nnilin.i{ and lln^y look upon 
thcntsdlvds as po()pl(\" 
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Black teachers always seem 

to try to be fair. Why can't 

white teachers learn from 
their example? I ] 



If someone would help me get 
to know someone black, 
maybe I'd like him. But I'm 
scared to make the first 
move. □ 



I would tell students that they 
are in a shaky situation. What 
they do can go with them and 
can be held against them. . . . U 



You know, we never really 
give the other side a chance, 
do we? Not really. We dare 
them to be perfect. We're 
not. □ 



Well, my own children won't 
live in a home like mine. I'll 
tell them they can make their 
own friends — and I'll mean 
it! □ 
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I am really concerned about 
.some of the things that are 
happening, I am hoping sin- 
cerely that this (interview) is 
not just some gesture — that it 
will accomplish something. 
Because so many timos in the 
past people have been given 
ideas that have never material- 
ized. There's a certain amount 
of terrible disbelief in things 
that have been established. 



lust knowing that the school 
human relations committee 
was there . . , just having the 
communication — helped. 



If we can trust our children to 
primarily* white teachers — 
which the school has — I think 
we should try to be more 
active in school 



We are so lucky that we can 
afford to take our daughter 
out of this racially-tense 
school and put her in private 
school. 



When you tell a child some- 
thing you must be able to back 
it with a good reason that he 
can believe. 



I think the school should dis- 
cuss the dilemma of blnck 
identity openly. ^-1 



My husband and- I have a 
mixed marriage. . . . We seem 
to help the school by our ex- 
ample and insight. . . . Parents 
call us for help. □ 



Te«ichers should not have a 
choice of where they want to 
tc«ich. They should be sent. 



A Montessori program for 
preschool blacks would be a 
beautiful thing. 



Anything that seemed to be a 
problem — or that could de- 
velop into something more 
serious — if I go into the school 
and talk to them and possibly 
even got the child involved and 
talked to him — that straight- 
ened itself out. 



The more, activities you give 
a child to do, .the better off 
you are. 



We need counselors who can 
relate to black children. . . , 
Students have trouble finding 
teachers they can talk to, 
too. 



I haven't had too much prob- 
lem with (my children's) white 
teachers being over-prejudiced 
because I -keep myself in- 
volved with my children in 
the school. If I know that 
there is a pressure being 
applied, I'm inere. 



You've got to let them know 
that they can pick their own 
friends and that there won't 
be any retaliation from you or 
from home when they do it. 
Children can live with what 
the neighbors think if their 
parents don't turn them off. 



The best way to give the black 
man justice is to be honest 
with him. You're not fooling 
him when you're telling him. 
"We're for you," and you turn 
him off. 
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If you had a parent liaison — 
someone who wasn't consid- 
ered "professional" — a more 
down-lo-carth type person the 
parents could relate to— the 
parents would become more 
active. H 



1 don't understand. ♦ . . When 
I substitute I can correct stu- 
dents — even insult them. They 
take it. .. . . Parents in the 
school help discipline. LJ 



When a child knows that a 
teacher cares for him as a per- 
son and wants him to accom- 
plish, the teacher will get 
better results. 



Be able to tell children, "I'm 
sorry; I made a mistake." *m 



The tone set by the principal 
can make or break a school. □ 



The initial contact between 
teacher and parent should 
come from the parent being 
interested and motivated by 
her child. . . . And this is the 
gap that gets wider all the 
time. fii 



They've got to get these young 
(black) children out of their 
present environment, even if 
they have to take them out of 
their homes and put them into 
boarding schools. □ 
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When I get angry, I fight back. 
I find all the right places to 
make a complaint. ^ 



They need day care centers 
that would serve two pur- 
poses: (1) the children would 
be safe while the mothers 
worked, and (2) the children 
could be taught at the same 
time. □ 

I think teachers need to be 
more professional. . . . They 
act more like students than 
the students themselves . . . 
their speech, their dresc, their 
lack of discipline. L 



Be what you are. If you have 
a problem adjusting, say it — 
because you don't fool people. 
And they know when you're 
telling the truth. And they 
know when you're there just 
for a cause or just to save 
face. This is a basic prob- 
lem. . O 
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Part of the solution is to not 
be too quick to call every 
incident racial. Some could 
well be socio-economic. 



Sometimes I think we get too 
uptight about things in front 
of kids. '"-f 



You've got to get rid of a lot 
of these old teachers — black 
and white— they're set in their 
ways and don't care about the 
students. 



The only way to change the 
whole problem is to change 
neighborhood patterns. Let 
the people live together. . . . 
Let the children play together 
and go to neighborhood 
schools together. , . . Then all 
the generalizations they whis- 
pered about will become un- 
important. ^ 



One idea would be the re- 
orientation of instruction for 
more awareness of the differ- 
ent needs of different children 
because of background. We 
must rely heavily on remedial 
aspects of areas. And I would 
make the community the focal 
point of the curriculum. L* 



I think that special' training is 
necessary for white teachers 
going into a black situation — 
particularly if it is in a pov- 
erty area. . . . Children know 
about things that the teachers 
have never heard of. a 



It's a matter of where do we 
stand, where did we come 
from, and where are we go- 
ing? 



The football team chose the 
homecoming queens — one 
black and one white — and the 
student body accepted theii' 
choices. 



Vf)(H'ili()iKil p'roeirnuis nrcc:;:;! 
tale the Htinlenls t^etlin.i^ aloiv^ 
to ^et the job done — wlielher 
they want to or not, 
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Maybe it's di.scrimination, too, 
but maybe you could bus chil- 
dren of like socio-economic 
backgrounds— black to white? 
and white !o black. . . . Mayhr? 
their values are similar. 



Our principal is not a stron*» 
leader, but he allows goo:I 
things to happen, which is 
better all the way around. He 
relies on advisory commit- 
tees. 



Many times you never become 
aware of anything unless 
someone shows us certain 
ideas. We're too wrapped up 
in our biases about every- 
thing. 



The easiest solution is the 
bus. You aren't going to 
change neighborhoods right 
away. ... If everyone would 
stop talking about it, it would 
be easy. 



I work from the point of the 
individual. I live what I talk. 
. . . I like and trust all people 
until they prove to me I should 
not. ... It has to be the in- 
dividual. 



Prospective teachers need 
training in human relations 
and know:how for dealing 
with the severe racial prob- 
lems that are going to be 
there. gj 



Before the problems can be 

solved, both sides have to 

admit that the problems 

exist. Q 



School events are not going to 
cause them to mix. There's got 
to be some kind of organized, 
planned event where the orga- 
nizers say, "Look, this is our 
purpose. We want to get the 
blacks and whites together. 
We're going to have to put 
them on committees together 
deliberately without giving 
them the option to choose." ^: 



If you're going to serve on a 
human relations committee, 
you have to be convinced of 
something; you have to have 
some conviction. . . . Nothing 
is all black or all white. You 
have to look at it from both 
sides. m 



I took students to a county 
human relations meeting 
where they rapped at us 
teachers for hours. . . . They 
brought out many - causes of 
unrest— one-sidedness of the 
music program, job discrim- 
mation, how teachers react to 
black kids and poor white 
youngsters. ... » 



There needs to be a recogni- 
tion of the human element, fj 



If the dialogue would increase, 
the barriers would be let down 
much more quickly, [ ] 



I try not to create either black 
or white situations 



class. 



my 



The physical education pro- 
gram has done a lot to mini- 
mize the black-white situation. 
It has given them equality. In- 
dustrial education has done 
the same thing. 



It [black studiesl has to be 
done subtly. Most [whitel stu- 
dents resent being forced to 
study the blacks. 



Involving students in facing 
problems has helped. 



There's got to be more social- 
izing between blacks and 
whites. Something's got to be 
done so that if you have an 
event you don't have the 
group of blacks over in one 
corner listening to the radio 
and the whites in another 
corner. There's got to be a 
way to get them to talk to 
each other and realize there 
may be differences but :he 
differences are neither nega- 
tive nor positive. They're just 
differences. q 



We work on the premise, 
"United we stand; divided wo 
fall," with both black and 
white students. 



Our community makes it diffi^ 
cult for a bigot to 
there. 



operate 



We try to use a head-on or 
confrontation type thing when 
problems arise because of 
black-white friction. We try 

to solve it by talking Kids 

solve it themselves once they 
have a chance to think about 
it. 
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I prefer a school where both 
staff and student body arc 
mixed. But we might as well 
understand that the school is 
unable to accomplish what 
society is not willing to ac- 
complish. 



I would like to see in all sec- 
ondary schools courses in hu- 
man relations; and every child 
would be expected to partici- 
pate in one of these courses 
before he is allowed to grad- 
uate. . . . Actually, the courses 
should begin in elementary 
school. ili 



I'm not so sure we should try 
to make ourselves color blind. 
. . . Tm not. ... 



When they send recruiters to 
out-of-state black colleges, re- 
cruiters have to have the 
power to hire. 



I don't have an interview with 
a prospective teacher anymore 
without bringing up human 
relations. □ 



I would rather get a new 
teacher with deep commit- 
ments toward human suffer- 
ing and little knowledge about 
teaching — because we can de- 
velop that. a 



If we could reach the adults 
and make them see that what 
happened hundreds of years 
ago is not going to happen 
now. These are different'times. 
And the grandchildren of peo- 
ple who lived hundreds of 
years ago are not responsible 
for what happened then. The 
white ones aren't; the black 
ones aren't. K 



Boards must f^ive written 
i^uaranloes of oqunl IrrnlnitMU 
for blacks. . . , Specific actions 
only will huilij tnisf on llic 
part of bliicks. 
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In the teacher training institu- 
tion there should be courses 
to help teachers prepare for 
what they'r.e Roing to meet in 
the public schools — not only 
children of opposite races, but 
of their own races. For in- 
stance, a Jewish teacher could 
suffer very much from a Polish 
child or a Greek child. We 
have to do some revision, 
some thinking, some in~depth 
planning. g 



We believe that our board 
members need a course in 
race relations— but no one is 
brave enough to make the 
recommendation. 



You can't say how you'd 
solve school racial problems. 
You don't know until you 
meet each problem. 



Workshops will help some. 
But how often do you have 
them? . . . Some people dedi- 
cated themselves to change, 
but unless someone stays with 
them and follows up, it may 
be a case of commitment for- 
gotten, n 



We must bring in people from 
the outside and say to teacher, 
"This is as much a part of 
your education as the teach- 
ing of reading." We have to 
say, "A person who demon- 
strates racial prejudice is not 

going to teach in our system 

regardless of years of teach- 
ing," □ 
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I preach love to the children. 
If you love, you get love in 
return, 



Maybe v^e ought to have some 
all v^hite schools. Maybe there 
are enough people in this 
county who cannot or v^ill not 
face up to learning to live with 
people, I'll bet if you put out 
a survey no;v you'd get a huge 
number of people who wrould 
like to have their children in 
that situation. □ 



You're going to liave to put 
some teeth into human rela- 
tions programs or take it out 
of the hands of local school 
administrators. n 



I don't see anything wrong 
with asking some agency to 
come in and take a look at 
each school. □ 



When the school board gives 
a mandate for better human 
relations, workshops con- 
ducted by outside groups 
should be contracted for each 
each school. □ 



A staff has to come to some 
agreement on the things 
they're going to hold to so that 
everyone works in terms of 
certain standards and certain 
goals. Q 



The way to get the kids to- 
gether is first to get the par- 
ents together. Parents are the 
problem. They start the prob- 
lems early— not only by talk 
but by action. Children learn 
a lot by observing, and they 
hsten a lot more than adults 
think they do. g 



Black people must dedicate 
themselves to improving the 
lot of black people. 



Tonchers must make deliber- 
ate attempts to regroup chil- 
dren so they will not be seg- 
regated ... new groups on a 
temporary basis for a specific 
purpose— using a great deal of 
ingenuity to maintain infor- 
mality by racially mixing. ' ; 



I would like to see "readers" 
for the early elementary level 
showing good human rela- 
tions. ... 



We must encourage teachers 
to try to use multi-ethnic 
teaching methods immediately 
—not to wait to hear how 
others have used them. 



Educational TV should have 
TV programs at least once a 
week on human relations with 
lots of ideas for class discus- 
sions, g 



2/ 



We am honoring request.s 
from students to help pL-m 
curriculum conlont. 



ni'ick literature serves two 
purpo.ses: it develops a grentor 
sense of identity and pride on 
the part of the black peopln 
nnd also is an essential experi- 
ence for white people to learn 
through literature what it is to 
be black. 
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I The individuals speaking through this publication have set before 
j us a maze of human relations problems— some, painfully familiar 
; because of our personal experiences and.othcrs that we need to 
i perceive more astutely. The problems will have had varyino 
j interpretations for each reader in his role as r.tudent,.parent° 
; teacher, or administrator, 

i Yet one single direction is apparent. If, in attempting to 
: solve the problems, each of us strives to practice better hunvm 
relations, our daily activities will need to become more studiously 
honest and fair. Decisions will need to reflect awareness of both 
majority and minority points of view. 

The public justifiably expects the schools to practice good 
human relations. Poor human relations prevents good instruction 
from taking place and robs eyen the most capable students of their 
highest achievement. Human relations problems are especially 
critical among students who, because of fewer opportunities, have 
poor achievement, fail to develop confidence, or develop distorted 
self-concepts with many emotional problems. 

In the two decades since the historic decision of the Supreme 
Court which struck down the "separate but equal doctrine," we 
have seen some bold and courageous efforts of some school 
administrators and teachers to overcome the racial handicaps of 
the past. We have likewise witnessed some flagrant acts of dis- 
regard and open defiance of the Court's interpretation of the 
Constitution, The facts which have been accumulated over 
centuries and the lessons learned during the past two decades 
require us to accept forthrightly our opportunity to build schools 
with better human relations and thus build a better America. 

The need for formal change is implicit in the lists of problems 
and solutions proposed in this publication. I believe that the 
following changes require immediate attention: (1) the develop^ 
ment and implementation of new, practical training programs for 
a/i school staff; (2) changes in the practices of systematically 
giving advantages to one group; (3) plans to equalize and share 
power and to utilize natural and normal conflicts; and (4) the 
establishment of new organizational structures and instructional 
patterns that will enable people to announce, cherish, and share 
their differences. 

Significant changes can also be achieved without the 
structure of formal programs. If each reader could build honest 
awareness of problems and incentive for change into his own 
school environment. Maryland schools will be taking a giant step 
toward understanding. 
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Percy V. Williams 
Assistant State Superintendent 
Division of Compensatory, Urbnn, 
and Supplementary Programs 
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Ek/pl]l loH^^"'^ ^n.-!C::pt 

Please complete the following form, tear it from the booklet along the perforated edge, and 
moil it to: 

Specialist in Human Relations 

Division of Compensatory, Urban, and Supplementary Programs 
Maryland State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 8717, Friendship International Airport 
Baltimore, Maryland 21240 

1. Did this publication increase your awareness and understanding of the kinds of human 
relations problems in the school community? 

YES NO COMMENTS : 



11. Did you like the technique employed of excerpting dialogue from people in the school 
community? 

YES NO COMMENTS : : 

3. Do you believe that this publication dealt with human relations honestly? 

YES NO COMMENTS : . 



4. The individuals interviewed proposed directions for change. List the three ideas you 
believe hold the most promise. 



5. Would more publications in the field of human relations be helpful to you? 
YES — — NO If yes. what type of publication would you like to receive? 



Indicate your role. 

parent (occupation and community role)- 



stiuiont (grade)- 



tr.ichrr (suhjiici and ^rade). 



.uiiiuiiis(i\ 



\\U)v or ?:np(M'vii;or (ar<M of rdspodsibiiily)- 

2i) 



^faryland State Department of Education 

AHvisory Council on Human Relations 



Vit.i» l'M'!nilr:nt for Services 
M,ji\l;in(l (:rm);r^'ss of Par<jn(s 
.uui Ti-nclirrs, Inc. . 

r:. Andrews, Jr. 
|),riH tor of Community and Human Relations 
Maryland Stale Department of Employment 
and Social Services 

Dr. Mildred Biedenkapp, President 

Maryland Association of Elementary School Principals 

Walter W. Black, Jr. 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 

Nfichael Butler 

A':.«i:ciate Director 

iiralth, Welfare, and Housing 

Baltimore Urban League 

Nfrs. Marie Fortune 

Sf'nior Special Education Teacher 

Ilaltimore Teachers Union 

Ht».bert F. Hare 
Chief of Personnel Services 
Department of Public Safety 
and Correctional Services 

Mrs. May N. Holmes 

Acting Supervisor of Community Relations 
Commission on Human Relations 

Delegate John J. Kent» Jr. 
Maryland House of Delegates 

Mrs. Phyllis Kirkland 
Director of Community Relations 
Maryland State Department of Health and 
Ntcntal Hygiene 

Senator Julian J. Lapides 
Maryland State Senate 

SiRmond Lipsitz 
Hxecutivc Director 

("governor's Commission on Children and Youth 

Delegate Lucille Maurer 
Mnryland House of Delegates 

Kupert J. Neary, Principal 
TowHon Senior High School 

N<5iryiand Association of Secondary School Principals 
I V woiifl.t Nf tM',\».{nson 

^lii\|,»nd Association of Student Councils 
I.»"^nn Silverman 
J* : .u irmh 

■■■ ,*''jMMU I'V 

' ir (»f K'" .■ar( li 
^' Stjtf Tfiichers A.s.sociation 



• i M nl Si \un)h, Carroll County 

. ■ t '^nl Sup'MiiUfniliMils AsM^ciiiliiMi 





